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A Mediaeval Latin Program for Easter 


By D. A. McKenzie 
Coe College 


We have of recent years heard rather frequently of 
the wealth of material in Medieval Latin that is suit- 
able for reading in Latin classes on the secondary and 
college levels. The simplicity of much of this material 
certainly commends it, and it has this advantage, that 
it usually treats of ideals and traditions basic to our 
Christian heritage and our modern western ethic. 

If there are no easily accessible texts in this field for 
elementary students, or if the pressure of the classic 
tradition demands our use of matter introductory to 
Caesar and Cicero, we can still avail ourselves, on suit- 
able occasions, of the narratives from the Scriptures, of 
poems, clerical or secular, or of the simpler dramas 
centering in the life of Christ, the exploits of Biblical 
characters, or the trials and triumphs of the martyrs. 

The plays, especially, are of great cultural value, as 
being of importance for an understanding of early 
European and English dramatic literature. Every student 
who may later interest himself in European history, 
world literature, or the stage will be grateful for having 
been afforded first-hand knowledge of such documents 
as the early Latin tropes and liturgical plays. 

A reading of the plays will, in itself, be an invitation 
to modest play production; the various versions of the 
Sepulchrum, the Pastores, or the Herodes can, for ex- 
ample, be read profitably as script plays before com- 
bined classes in Latin and in English and World Litera- 
ture; more ambitious classes may elect to present them 
as true plays. Their performance will certainly be wel- 
comed by teachers and students interested in the history 
of the drama. 

The production of such playlets need not wait, how- 
ever, upon the special invitation or cooperation of other 
classes. We at Coe College essayed, with gratifying 
success, the production of the Sepulchrum as a nucleus 
for an assembly program during Holy Week.* The 
pageant is most effectively presented in the original 
musical setting; for practical purposes, however, the 
music will be restricted to the introductory Gloria Patri 
and the concluding Te Deum. The Latin, then, is not 
sung, but recited, or rather, chanted. After each speech 
of the original, its approximate English equivalent is 
read with some solemnity by the director. 

The sanctity of the matter and the festivity of the 
season will be found to lend, to a surprising degree, an 
elevated, earnest tone to the simple artless scenes. Even 
without elaborate staging and with but the simplest 
costumes, there can be achieved a verity of symbolism, 
a religious dignity which will clothe these crude skeletons 
of plays in a strange, new, and transcendent light. 


Naturally, the impressiveness of the whole will depend, 
too, upon the atmosphere and the mood, created and 
inspired by the choral ensemble and the introductory 
prologue. For introducing the Sepulchrum, the author 
employed the following text: ' 

“The modest Latin Easter play which we shall pre- 
sent is both a document of importance in the history 
of European literature and a testimony to the imagina- 
tion and naive faith of the Middle Ages. It is generally 
agreed that the drama of modern Europe grew out of 
just such primitive religious scenes as we shall enact 
today. The clerics of the medieval Church, wishing to 
bring home to their simple congregations the miracle 
of the Resurrection, introduced into the church service 
of the Easter Season a simple play, a primitive re-enact- 
ing of the scene at the sepulchre from St. Mark. 

On Good Friday, in full view of the worshippers, an 
image of the crucified Christ was laid in an improvised 
recess On the altar representing the tomb. On Easter 
Sunday the tomb was revealed to be empty. Christ had 
arisen. We may imagine the simplest form of this 
drama to have been carried out in pantomime by a single 
priest. Later, we know, the dramatic scene was extended 
to include several persons and words were added, the 
traditional Latin words of the Bible and of medieval 
religious song. The seed of drama had sprouted. A 
living plant had begun to develop; it was to bud in the 
miracle and mystery plays of the late Middle Ages and 
to flower in the secular satire of France and the his- 
torical drama of pre-Elizabethan England. 

When we read these earliest religious playlets, we are 
struck by their crudity, their barren simplicity, their 
artlessness. They are mere skeletons of plays. We ask 
ourselves: what sort of men could, through the power 
of faith and imagination, embue them with the sinews 
and flesh of pathos and life? 

Plays such as the one we shall see today are the 
product of an age of infinite faith, an age of profound 
suffering and transcendental joy. Men lived in a world 
of miracles—and the satanic miracle of precarious and 
transitory life was fired and colored by the ever-present 
vision of Eternity. It was an age of plague, but it was 
also an age of pilgrimage, of crusade, and of chivalry. 
The visible hosts of Evil gathered for the Witches’ Sab- 
bath, darkening the sky while Christian men invoked 
the grace and benediction of their saints and martyrs. 
It was an age which rallied to the battle ery of the Maid 
of Orleans, and looked on with skeptical humor or awed 
devotion as she burned at the stake at Rouen. Lepers 


roamed the highways, shaking their warning rattles at 
the approach of healthy men. In winter the wolves came 
eut of the forests and devoured the famished children 
of Paris. 


The colorful, wrangling life of the market 
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and the fair milled and jostled about those grim instru- 
ments of public torture, the stocks, the wheel, and the 
rack. Beyond the village green with its merry dances 
could be seen, outlined against the summer sky, the 
stark, black upright of the gibbet with its grisly burden 
and the hungry crows swooping and diving about it. 
Thus were suffering and joy, life and death, daily 
reckoned with. 

Media in vita mortui sumus: in the midst of life we 
are in death. This was the chant of the priests; this 
was the wisdom by which men lived and judged their 
lives and the promise of the risen Christ. 

For men of such an age the crudest tale was suffused 
with the magic of enchantment; the most homely pageant 
of Christ’s life and death lived with the splendor of 
divine glory. The Resurrection was for them a happy 
season, rich with the promise of a life free of earthly 
suffering, pain, plague, hunger, and fear. The occasion 
was sacred, but it was joyous. 

The musical setting of our play is that of the standard 
medieval service. After the singing of the Gloria Patri, 
the play begins. After each Latin speech I shall read 
the English translation. At the close, the choir will 
sing the Te Deum.” 

The translation of the speeches into effective English 
will offer a good opportunity for those students interested 
in English expression to exercise their imagination and 
their skill. In general, rhythmic prose will suit our 
purpose better than rhyme. The severe simplicity of 
the originals will be found very recalcitrant, watered, 
rather than enriched by forced rhyming and the inevit- 
able fillers. The following translation of the fine soliloquy 
by the First Mary, while hardly faultless, may still sug- 
gest a feasible epproach to an effective rendition of such 
material: 

“To the Paschal victim 

Shall all Christians sacrifice with praise. 

The lamb hath redeemed the sheep: 

The blameless Christ to the father 

Hath reconciled all sinners. 

Death and life in conflict 

Most wondrous have engaged: 

Once dead, but dead no more, the Lord of Life 
Rules living.” 

By way of conclusion it might be said that such a 
pageant will arouse in students and fellow teachers alike 
a fresh realization of the role that even elementary Latin 
study can play in the transmission of our ancient com- 
mon heritage. There is presented on the one hand an 
important chapter in the aesthetic and moral history of 
the Western World, and on the other a vivid picture 
of the part played by religious pageantry in the rudi- 
mentary stages of all national literatures. The teachers 
of the drama, history, religion, and sociology should all 
welcome such a performance as illustrative of various 
aspects of a particular stage in the social and spiritual 
development of man. 


*It has been urged that this production be made a traditional 
part of the Easter program. 


To forget Homer, to cease to be concerned and even 
curious about Homer, is to make a fatal step towards a 
new barbarism.—Andrew Lang. 


Francis Thompson and Virgil 


By Joun J. Savace 
Fordham University 


Any discussion of the influence of the Latin poets on 
Francis Thompson should begin with his essay entitled 
“Paganism Old and New”. This was Thompson’s earliest 
work in prose. Indications of his wide reading in ancient 
poetry—especially Latin—are found throughout this 
essay. Moreover, in that curious allegorical piece called 
“Finis Coronat Opus” there are several references to 
both Greek and Latin poetry. 

In the first essay Thompson mentions six poets of the 
Augustan Age, Virgil, Catullus, Horace, Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, and Ovid. On the other hand he refers only to 
three poets of the Silver Age. These are Martial, 
Statius, and Juvenal. The decadent age which these 
writers represent is characterized in phrases which re- 
flect the rhetorical sententiousness of that period. “But 
you may bring back—dii avertant omen—”’, he writes, 
“the Paganism of the days of Pliny and Statius and 
Juvenal; of much philosophy and little belief; of superb 
villas and superb taste.” 

The first poet mentioned is Virgil. He is cited as an 
instance of the indifference to nature shown by the 
ancients. The attitude towards nature evinced in such 
brilliant fashion in Thompson’s “Orient Ode”, “Ode to 
the Setting Sun”, or his “Anthem of Earth” is, of course, 
poles apart from the approach to such a subject in any 
ancient poet. It is interesting to note the passage in 
Virgil’s Eclogues which seems to have occasioned 
Thompson’s statement (p. 43) — “rather they (the 
ancients) were indifferent to Nature—the bees, the doves 
of Virgil are mere ministers to luxury and sleep.” The 
verses in the first eclogue (53-58) seem to have been 
in the poet’s mind. Here we have Hybla’s bees, the 
woodsman’s song, the cooing of the wood-pigeons and 
the turtle-doves, all inviting the shepherd to slumber. 

Thy neighbor’ hedge astir with gentle hum, 
Where oft the honey-bee finds sweet delight, 

Will urge thee there to drowsy slumber soft. 

Here sings the pruner ’neath a towering rock; 
Whilst cooing wood-doves cease not thee to please 
Nor turtle-dove to moan from aerial elm. 

Elsewhere, as in “Sister Says”, Part II, 105, Thompson 
makes frequent use of this suggestive epithet “aerial”: 
Urges me glittering to aerial death. 

A highly significant reminiscence of Virgil’s vast con- 
ception of the past and future of the Roman empire lies 
obscurely hidden in the picture of the imperial age of 
Victoria in Thompson’s “Ode for the Diamond Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria”. This is a request poem and for 
that reason, perhaps, not the poet’s best. The setting 
of the ode is in the form of a vision on the eve of the 
celebration of the Jubilee. 

Night; and the street a corpse beneath the moon, 

Upon the threshold of the jubilant day 

That was to follow soon; 

Thickened with inundating dark 

’Gainst which the drowning lamps kept struggle. 
Here the poet seems to recall the background of the 
Virgilian dream (Aeneid, VI, 268ff.). There is a similar 
delineation of night with a beclouded moon overhead: 


In darkness went they, lonely through dim night, 
To Pluto’s realm of silent death, forlorn: 
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As when with niggard light the moon gleams forth 

In woodland pathways, while with shade heaven’s king 

Envelops all the night: fled has the sheen of day. 
What Thompson has contributed to his Virgilian arche- 
type cannot be measured by a mere reference to ‘sources’. 
Here as elsewhere he has depicted with supreme artistry 
something of his own profound “sense of trance, of 
dream-like dimness”’. 

In his vision Thompson sees “the long Victorian line 
that passed with printless foot”. First came “the holy 
poets”. Here we are reminded of Virgil’s pit vates (662) 
in Elysium. In Thompson we are introduced to the 
visionary form of Tennyson, who sang of Paris and 
Oenone. Then follow Robert Browning “with shrewd 
looks and intent” and his wife, Elizabeth Brown- 
ing. Christina Rosetti is linked with Mrs. Browning. 
The most vivid description is reserved for Thompson’s 
friend and most admired contemporary Catholic poet, 
Coventry Patmore. His “steel-like flashing glance’, his 
“ceaptain’s mien” and “scornful smile” portray the char- 
acter of a poet who was somewhat of an enigma even 
to his friends. In his concluding picture of the disdain- 
iul poet turning on his heel and seeking “his station in 
the dim”, we seem to have a clear reminiscence of the 
tragic portrayal of the dolorous Deiphobus in Virgil 
(494-547). The hapless figure of the much-lacerated 
Trojan soldier must have been in the mind of Thompson 
—the Trojan who is represented as addressing the Sibyl 
and Aeneas with words of gloom. Thereupon, says the 
Latin poet, he turned on his heel on promising to fill 
up his station in the ranks of the dead: 

Said Deiphobus, “Be wroth not, mighty seer; 
I shall depart and join the ranks of shades. 
Our glory, thou, a better fate be thine.” 
These words he spoke and quickly turned his heel. 
This interpretation of Thompson’s intent in this passage 
seems to be confirmed by what he writes of Patmore’s 
scarred features in “A Captain of Song”. Patmore has 
suffered physical torture like the Trojan: 
Ye shall mark well 
The mighty cruelties which arm and mar 
That countenance. 
In the rest of Thompson’s vision we see the dim shades 
of the famous soldiers and sailors who fought far and 
wide for the British empire. The battlefields of India, 
Crimea, France and Spain are evoked to show “the voice 
of England’s glories girdling in the earth”. Following 
in the rear of this pageant come statesmen like Lord 
Melbourne and Disraeli. Fittingly Thompson compares 
this gathering of the dead to an All Souls’ Day for 
England. The vision of the Roman empire in Virgil’s 
epic comes to mind naturally at this point. Instead of 
a period of the life-time of Victoria in the English poet 
we have in the Latin epic a far-reaching picture of all 
of Rome’s great past with its galaxy of kings, consuls 
and generals ending in the famous apostrophe to the 
Roman to rule the nations with justice and clemency: 
Be mindful, Roman, of thy far-reaching realm 


(For there thy skill lies), peace impose with law, 
The powerless spare, the haughty foe subdue. 


Thompson has a message too: 


Exult, yet be not twirled, 
England, by gusts of mere 
Blind and insensate lightness; neither fear 
The vastness of thy shadow on the world. 
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Again he emphasizes peace with England’s enemies: 


Remit long envy and disunion, 

And take in peace 

Her hand behind the buckler of her seas, 

’Gainst which their wrath has splintered; come, for she 
Her hand ungauntlets in mild amity. 

Thompson has some recollections elsewhere of the 
sixth book of the Aeneid. The title of “Seala Jacobi 
Portaque Eburnea”’ recalls the conclusion of this book,— 
Virgil’s depiction of the Gate of Ivory, which is the gate- 
way of mortal visions. That the English poet was aware 
of this meaning is seen in two verses of “Sister Songs” 
(II, 429-30). We find the “gate of ivory” mentioned 
with clear indications of their respective meanings in 
his essay “In Darkest England”. 

One would hardly expect that the influence of the 
Virgilian vision would be found in Thompson’s prose. 
But that curious piece with its Latin title, “Moestitiae 
Encomium”, has such a reminiscence. The setting is 
evidently that of the Latin poet’s land with its Avernian 
sky—a phrase frequently found in Thompson’s poems. 
There is a background of the marshes of Erebus in- 
habited by Plutonian Naiads; we find depicted there 
Sadness as mermaid of the flood Cocytus. Was Thomp- 
son in his “Praise of Sadness” thinking of the gloomy 
figures depicted by the Latin poet as guardians of the 
gate of Pluto’s realm? 

Beside the doorway, near the chasms of Death 

Grief sits. 
In the curious prose piece called “Finis Coronat Opus” 
Thompson’s fancy runs wild. There we find not only 
Virgil but Homer, Aeschylus, Ovid, and Catullus men- 
tioned. But Virgil, sage and magician, holds the front 
of the stage. 


But lest the reader may begin from these citations to 
feel that Francis Thompson has little of the Latin poet’s 
“tears for mortal things”, other poems of his should be 
read to offset the externalism of the Jubilee ode. There 
is “The Nineteenth Century” with its thunderous in- 
vective against the ravages of Bellona, the goddess of 
war. And above all, as a salutary message for us to-day, 
the coneluding notes of “Peace” justify a brief citation: 


Peace most to them who lie 

Beneath the unnative sky 

In whose still hearts is dropt 

Our reconciling script: 

Peace! But when shouts shall start the housetop bird, 
Let those, that speak not, be the loudest heard! 


Thompson longed for a durable pax Britannica. Virgil 
too was a poet of peace although, perforce, much of his 


poetry celebrated the pomp and circumstance of cruel 
war. 


On Mareh 14 and 15 Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa presented a Classical Conference on The Classical 
Tradition in American Culture. This marks the fourth 
of such conferences whose aim is to strengthen the cause 
of the Humanities in American intellectual life. A new 
feature of the Conference this year was a round table 
discussion on Foreign Languages in American Life. 
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Editorial 

Those wonderful Greeks! “Always the Greeks,” as 
Goethe said. As “gladly from the songs of modern 
speech men turn” with Lang to the large air of Homer 
“and see the stars again”, as with Thomas Arnold even 
the modern historian feels the imperative need of re- 
reading again and again the quintessential Thucydides, 
as a Roger Chance! was led by World War I to turn 
back to Greece and seek light on citizenship, government 
and international relations in the age-old wisdom of 
Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Politics, so after the 
cataclysm of World War IJ outstanding Britons like 
Sir Richard Livingstone and Sir Walter Moberly feel 
that they can do nothing better for their country than 
call back English educators to the fundamental principles 
of Plato’s educational theory and philosophy of life. 
Periodically Warner Fites will rise to “debunk” Plato;? 
but there will always be a Lane Cooper to take up the 
gauntlet for the good life, a Cornford* to re-interpret 
soundly and sympathetically for his own age the first 
of the great Utopias of the Western World. But what 
seems truly extraordinary is that in the same year of 
Our Lord 1944 Livingstone in the Rede Lecture? and 
Moberly in the Presidential Address before the Classical 
Association,® both seeking light and order amid the 
darkness and chaos of post-war conditions, should have 
come to the conclusion that they could follow no more 
effective course in diagnosing present-day educational 
ills and indicating the direction of a genuine cure than 
by holding up to the contemporary world the mirror of 
Plato—and of the Christian faith. How different from 
our own Dewey! Still we must be thankful for at least 
a few voices crying in the wilderness—a Hutchins and 
an Adler, for instance—though these, like Babbit and 
More in their day, have come only half way. It takes 
not only depth and discernment, it takes large courage 
these days to be a Christian humanist. 

It will not do for our readers to miss either the Living- 
stone or the Moberly lecture. Both are filled with a 
wisdom we teachers badly need. Both will confirm us 
in our educational faith. Both will hearten us in our 
idealistic profession of classical teaching. Still we can- 
not refrain from subjoining here a brief summary of 
the many good things that the lecture of the Chairman 
of the University Grants Committee contains. However 
inadequate, it may prove an incentive for our readers 
to procure and read both papers for themselves. 

Moberly, the veteran teacher and administrator, begins 
by remarking how to him in the course of a long and 
busy life Plato has more and more “come alive”; how 
to-day the great philosopher seems to speak precisely 
to our time and condition; how his diagnosis of the ills 


of the disillusioned, cynical, “realistic”, post-war Athens 
of his day squares remarkably with our own age. He 
then points out the Platonic stress on the supreme im- 
portance of education among all the activities of national 
life. He underlines Plato’s concept of education as 
being fundamentally training in the master-art of living 
rather than in particular arts and sciences. He recalls 
Plato’s conviction that technical education is indeed a 
model of method from which much can be learned, but 
that education for life must rest on a true philosophy 
of life. He shows how Plato’s realization that education 
is one of the prime responsibilities of the community 
logically leads to a reasonable degree of educational 
planning and to the control of the whole environment 
of the young who are to be educated. He finally re- 
marks on the soundness of Plato’s emphasis on intensive 
education of an élite for leadership as the crown of the 
whole educational process and the only guarantee of 
its successful working. 

Such a programme obviously has its dangers. Moberly 
beldly formulates the typical modern reaction to it and 
alter stating the objections to its various aspects as 
strongly as any “democrat” or progressive could desire, 
modestly offers what he calls “a partial reply” to those 
objections. Here he is at his best. He lays bare the 
half-truths of the objections. He shows how in educa- 
tion absolute equality is an impossible ideal; how differ- 
ences of human capacity will always defeat it; how it 
is not “respect of persons” as such that is objectionable, 
but respect of persons on irrelevant grounds, such as 
blood or wealth. He points out that the real choice in 
education is not between interference and non-interfer- 
ence with individual liberty, but between responsible 
and irresponsible interference; that “unless there are 
certain fundamental beliefs for which the community 
stands and on which its education is avowedly based, 
no corporate advance is possible at all.” Finally, he 
defends the high responsibility and power with which 
Plato invests the educator, and he does it so well that 
we must not here spoil it by the compression of inade- 
quate quotation or summary. The defense involves the 
high motivation of religion as well as an appeal to the 
facts of professional rectitude and disinterestedness. 

But whilst Moberly commends the Platonic philosophy 
of education and of life, he finds as a Christian speak- 
ing from within the Christian tradition that Plato in 
some respects still falls short. In particular he formu- 
lates three major Christian affirmations that go beyond 
Plato and that must nevertheless vitally affect educa- 
tional theory and practice: the belief in God as mightily 
at work in a world of which He is the supreme sovereign; 
human sinfulness; and the supreme value in the world 
of the individual soul for which Christ died. “But on 
one fundamental principle,” Moberly concludes, “Pla- 
tonist. and Christian will unite. Without vision there 
can be no sound educational policy.” And we may be 
allowed to end these rambling comments with the same 
words of Bishop Berkeley with which Moberly ends 
his lecture: ‘(He who has not much meditated upon God, 
the human mind, and the summum bonum may possibly 
make a thriving earthworm, but he will most indubitably 
make a sorry patriot and a sorry statesman.” 

F. A. P. 
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1 Cf. Roger Chance, Until Philosophers Are Kings, London, 


Ct. Warner Fite, The Platonic Legend, New York, 1934. 

8 Cf. F. C. Cornford, The Republic of Plato, Oxford, 1941, 
which can be recommended as far and away the best English 
version of the Republic for modern students to use. 

4 Plato and Modern Education by Sir Richard Livingstone, 
Cambridge, 1946. 

5 Plato’s Conception of Education and its Meaning for To-day 
by Sir Walter Moberly, Oxford, 1944. 


Book Review 


Servianorum in Vergilii Carmina Commentariorum Volu- 
men II (Aeneid 1-II), edited wth critical notes, by 
E. K. Rand, J. J. Savage, H. T. Smith, G. B. Waldrop, 
J. P. Elder, B. M. Peebles and A. F. Stocker: Lan- 
easter, Pa., American Philological Association. 1946. 
pp. xxi + 509. $5.00 


It is highly significant that this posthumous publica- 
tion of Professor Rand should be a monumental edition 
of Servius’s Commentary on Vergil. For it commemorates 
not only the late humanist’s classical interests, but also 
his predilection for medieval studies. 

The new Harvard Edition was begun by Professor 
Rand in collaboration with six associate editors and 
is intended to contain five volumes, of which volume II 
has now appeared. This will be followed by volumes 
containing the commentary on the remainder of the 
Aeneid. The Introduction together with the commen- 
tary on the Hclogues and Georgus will be printed last, 
in volume I. 

The text of a commentator so popular as Servius 
was bound to accumulate a good deal of extraneous 
matter in the course of its transmission from the fifth 
century down to the Renaissance. Hence the necessity 
of a critical edition in which both the longer and the 
shorter versions of Servius are printed side by side. 
It is now believed that the longer text of Servius, 
published by Daniel in 1600, may represent an early 
version, intended for teachers of Vergil. Scaliger had 
believed this to be the genuine Servius, but Thilo had 
assumed it to be the shorter version. 

The work should be a godsend to teachers of advanced 
courses in Vergil, who may wish to send their students 
to the revered commentator for his encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of historical, antiquarian, literary, and religious 
subjects. It is well printed and durably bound, and 
similar in format to the other publications of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association. 


Catholic University of America Ropert T. Meyer 


Greece, the Cultural Bridge Between East and West 


By Samuen A. B. Mercer 
Trinity College, University of Toronto 

An old subject—but in limiting our discussion in two 
important respects it becomes a very new one! 

The first limitation has to do with the term “East” 
in our title, which will be used to refer to the Ancient 
Near East and to exclude the Far East. The second 
con.ines our discussion to new evidence which the modern 
science of archaeology has been bringing to light during 
the last. century. 

Of course it was known long before the rise of modern 
archaeology that Greece was the bridge between the 


ancient cultures of the Near East and our own Western 
civilization. Thus, since the seventh century B.C. it 
has been known that Greek soldiers and merchants 
penetrated the Delta of Egypt. Even Solon and later 
Plato sold oil to pay their travelling expenses as tourists. 
And Thales learned in Egypt that water was the primor- 
dial element of the world and took that principle as 
the basis of his cosmology. After the famous university 
was founded in Alexandria, Greek students, such as 
Euclid, and perhaps also teachers, went in considerable 
numbers to Egypt. As early as the sixth century B.C. 
Xenuphanes expressed new ideas for a Greek, for ex- 
ample, he said, “We are born of the ground and of 
water”, which is reminiscent of the Babylonian idea 
that Marduk mixed his own blood with earth to make 
man. Furthermore, Greek and native Egyptian and 
Babylonian scholars writing in Greek, as early as the 
fifth century B.C. began recording ancient Oriental 
facts and fancies. Herodotus wrote a history of Baby- 
lonia, Assyria and Persia, a history of Egypt, and a 
discussion of Phoenicia; Berossus, a Babylonian priest, 
wrote a history of Babylonia; and the famous Greek 
historian end general, Xenophon, wrote an account of 
the Persian empire. Manetho, an Egyptian priest, wrote 
a history of Egypt, whose list of dynasties we still use; 
Philo, a Jewish-Greek philosopher, interpreted the Torah 
to the Greeks; Josephus wrote in Greek a history of the 
Jews; and Plutarch, the Greek biographer, wrote what 
is still the best account which has come down to us from 
antiquity of the famous deities Isis and Osiris. There 
were others, such as, Porphyry, Apuleius, Iambilichus. 

Such were the chief sources of the Greeks’ knowledge 
of ancient Oriental culture, which were known to us 
previous to the last century. But during the past hund- 
red years or so archaeological research has revealed 
the ancient Near Eastern source of many realms of 
Greek culture entirely unsuspected before. This ancient 
Eastern civilization was absorbed by Greece and then 
transmitted chiefly through the media of the Latin and 
Arabic! languages to the West. 

In a brief article like this only a few of the more 
outstanding elements of ancient Oriental civilization, 
borrowed by Greece and handed on to the West, which 
have been revealed to us by modern archaeology, can 
be passed in review. 

According to Herodotus, the Phoenicians invented the 
alphabet which was passed on to the Greeks, then to 
Rome, and finally to Western Europe and the Americas. 
But that is only half true. The Phoenicians and Greeks 
transmitted the alphabet to Rome and the West, but 
the Phoenicians did not invent it. That we know now 
to have been the work of a Semite, or group of Semites, 
who knew Egyptian. It was accomplished about 2000 
The Semitic speaking inventor, or inventors, 
selected a series of Egyptian hieroglyphs, or picture signs, 
to which he referred by the use of Semitic words. Then 
each Egyptian sign was given a phonetic value corres- 
ponding to the sound of the initial letter of the Semitic 
word. Thus, the Egyptian sign for house was 
referred to by means of the Semitic word for house, 
namely, beth, and the initial letter of beth was taken 
as the phonetic value of the sign, namely b, and the 
Egyptian sign became the Semitic (Phoenician) 
sign beth. This passed over into Greek as beta, 
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into Latin as be, which is our B. 

It was scarcely suspected before the discovery of 
Babylonia’s Gilgamesh Epic in 1872 that it was Homer’s 
model for his Odyssey. The Odyssey was written not 
earlier than the ninth century B.C. but the Gilgamesh 
Epic was written not later than 2000 B.C. Jensen of 
Marburg and others have recently shown how closely 
Homer followed the Babylonian poem. Thus, Ishtar 
asks Gilgamesh’s love, but is repulsed; the sirens seek 
to attract Odysseus, but he escapes (at Seylla and 
Charybdis). Ishtar (“the shining one’’) complains to 
Anu, who created a divine ox to persuade Gilgamesh, but 
the ox is slain; the goddess Lampetia (“the shining one”’) 
appeared to Helios, and reports the slayers of the oxen 
of the God. Ishtar begs Anu to avenge the slaying; 
Helios appeals to Zeus to avenge the slaying. Ishtar 
threatens to descend to the underworld, Lampetia 
threatens to descend to the underworld, Gilgamesh 
wanders through a desert, enters a mountain through a 
door, and finds two scorpion-men; Odysseus wanders 
over the sea, comes through a strait to a high cliff with 
a cave of nymphs. Gilgamesh wanders farther and 
comes to a forest of the gods, and meets a goddess who 
appears as a veiled bride; Odysseus comes to a wooded 
isle where lives a goddess, Calypso, who is a veiled 
bride. By command of the goddess, Gilgamesh prepares 
to go to Utnapishtim (the planet-god Mercury) and 
takes 120 trees to Utnapishtim; Hermes (the planet 
Mercury) tells Calypso to send Odysseus to the land 
of Alcinous with 20 trees. At first the voyage was safe 
and rapid, then stormy up to the coast where Utnapish- 
tim lives; at first the voyage was safe and rapid, then 
stormy up to where Alcinous lives. Gilgamesh was ship- 
wrecked; Odysseus was shipwrecked. Landing of Gil- 
gamesh on the cost of Utnapishtim, lord of ships, at 
the “mouth of the streams’; landing of Odysseus on the 
coast of Alcinous, king of ships, a happy land, at the 
“mouth of the streams”. ete. etc. 

It has also been shown that the Iliad has similar paral- 
lels with parts of the Gilgamesh Epic. Indeed the 
author of the Egyptian Story of the Shipwrecked Sailor 
of the Middle Kingdom is thought to have known the 
Gilgamesh Epic, so close are many parallels between 
the twot; and the author of the original of Sinbad the 
Sailor is also thought to have known it or the Egyptian 
story. Compare also such passages as Odyssey XV, 400 
with |. 124 of the Story of the Shipwrecked Sailor, and 
also with Vergil’s Aeneid I, 203.5 

But it is in the realm of art and architecture where 
Greece served most extensively as bridge between East 
and West, for in their search for absolute beauty, Greek 
artists stood on the shoulders of the ancient Egyptian 
expression of character, majestic, powerful, gracious, 
intelligent—the diorite statue of Khephren, about 2600 
B.C., than which nothing greater exists in character, 
repose, and majesty; the Sheikh el-Beled (in wood) of 
about the same period, which has been called “one of 
the world’s masterpieces”; the realistic statues of Ikhna- 
ton; the supremely beautiful portrait head of Nefertiti; 
the famous Lions of Amenophis III, called “the noblest 
in the world”. Indeed, the well-known sphinx of Phidias 
of Ephesus has been shown to have been modelled after 
that of Thutmose IV carved on the elbow-rest of his 


throne, both of which are represented trampling on the 
enemy.® 

In architecture, the fluted column with capital and 
base had its origin in ancient Egypt in the bundle of 
reeds or papyrus planted in the ground and tied together 
near the top and bottom, which is the famous Ionic 
column and which Gilbert has clearly demonstrated to 
tiave been derived trom Egypt.’ Even the earliest great 
architectural structures in Egypt, the great pyramids, 
contain the “finest optician’s work on a scale of acres 
instead of feet”. But the true arch as well as the 
earliest vault and dome came from prehistoric Sumeria. 

In the realm of science, the famous Euclid, a Greek in 
Alexandria about 300 B. C. is a symbol of what Greece 
learned from the ancient Near East. In mathematics, 
the sexagesimal system used in marking time and de- 
grees, such as our 60 seconds make a minute and 60 
minutes make an hour, Greece not only borrowed that 
from the Babylonians and passed it on to the West, but 
she even borrowed the ancient Babylonian terms. Thus, 
the Greek o@oooc is the well-known Sumerian sus = 
60, vijpos is ancient Sumerian nér = 600, and oc&pog 
is Sumerian sar = 3600. Archaeology has also shown 
that the Greek aida, month, is the Sumerian itu and it 
is now well known that our week of seven days is an 
ancient Babylonian division of time, connected with 
Abraham’s home, Ur, where the seven-day phases of 
the moon god Sin were very sacred, and gave rise to 
the sacred seventh day of the Hebrews, the origin of 
our Sabbath. And the history of our Arithmetic takes 
us back through Greece to the fractions of ancient Egypt 
and the multiplication tables of ancient Babylonia. In 
like manner, the pons asinorum was not original with 
Euclid but is found at a much earlier date in ancient 
Egypt. 

It was also the ancient Egyptian screw, the Egyptian 
lever’, the Egyptian hydraulic press, and the Egyptian 
pully which the famous Greek Archimedes who lived in 
Alexandria developed. And it was Hero an Alexandrian 
Greek who devised the first idea of a steam engine. 

Astronomy developed out of Babylonian astrology. 
The Babylonians were worshippers of the heavenly 
bodies. The sky was their greatest god, Anu, the sun 
was the mighty Shamash, Sin was the moon, Ishtar was 
the Star Venus, ete. And in their observation of the 
heavenly bodies they worshipped them and believed that 
if they could understand their movement and appearances 
they would learn their will for mankind. And s0 
Cidenas, a Babylonian about 400 B. C., discovered the 
precession of the equinoxes almost 250 years before it 
was perfected by Hipparchus. 


The same Hipparchus, who was a Greek student in 
Alexandria, was the first to attempt to catalogue and 
map the stars. But it was an unknown Babylonian long 
before the time of Hipparchus who connected the five 
planets with the five chief deities of Babylonia, from 
which we derive the order of the days of our week—the 
order of dignity of these deities: Shamash—the sun= 
Sunday, Sin=the moon=Monday, Nergal—Mars= 
Mardi (Tuesday), Nabu= Mercury = Wednesday (Mer- 
eredi), Marduk=Jupiter—Thursday (Thor), and also 
Ishtar—=Venus= Friday (Vendredi), NinibSaturn= 
Saturday. It was also the ancient Babylonians who 
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jnvented and arranged the twelve signs of the zodiac. 
On the other hand, it was the Egyptians who invented 
the first clocks, the shadow clock, and divided the day 
into twelve hours, and it was an Egyptian Greek, 
Eratosthenes, who first measured the size of the earth 
and came within 50 miles of its true diameter, and while 
it was a Babylonian who drew the first map of the world, 
it was a Greek, Anaximander, who developed the science. 

The Graeco-Roman historian Ammianus once wrote 
that “it was enough for a doctor to say that he had 
studied in Egypt to recommend him”. Indeed, one of 
the earliest and most famous of the great Egyptian per- 
sonalities was Imhotep a physician and architect of the 
Old Kingdom, who was later deified as god of medicine 
and identified by the Greeks with their god of medicine, 
Aesculapius. The ancient Egyptians became expert in 
surgery due to their religious custom of mummification. 
Their knowledge of anatomy has been exceeded only in 
very modern times. Nor were they backward in the 
ordinary practice of medicine as such a great work as 
the famous Ebers Papyrus, of about 1550 B.C. fully 
shows. But it was the ancient Babylonians who really 
originated the germ theory. According to them most 
pain and sickness was due to a tiny demon, or germ, 
which made its way into the human body. Thus, a 
tooth-ache was due to a demon who took up his abode 
in the tooth. So we have extant a Babylonian incanta- 
tion to the tooth-ache demon, beseeching him to come 
out of the tooth and depart.! 

It is a commonplace to say that Christianity, the 
dominant religion of the Western world came to us 
through the medium of the Jews. Nevertheless an 
important element in it and one which gave it much of 
its vitality was mediated by Greece from the Near 
Oriental world. For Christianity is to a considerable 
extent a mystery religion and succeeded partly because 
it answered the longings of the times in which it had its 
early growth, namely, for salvation, owtnpia, and a 
communion with the divine. Dominating rites in Chris- 
tianity as well as in the Egyptian, Babylonian, and Greek 
mysteries were purification, the sacred meal of a divine 
victim, and consecration (enlightenment, visions, saint- 
hood). Indeed, Iamblichus of the fourth century A.D. 
in his work on mysteries sought to prove that the Greek 
mysteries were derived from Egypt. Thus the Eleusinian 
mysteries in honour of Demeter and his daughter Per- 
sephone were Osirian, as were also the Dionysiac 
mysteries, and the Orphic mysteries were a revised 
version of the Dionysiac mysteries, having to do 
with the mysteries of birth, death, and resurrection. 
And Apuleius in the “Golden Ass” sought 10 show 
that the rites of the Egyptian Isis were higher, better, 
and more original than those of the Greek native 
deities. And as a sign of the way in which Babylonian 
religion penetrated Greek thought one need only be 
reminded of the abundance of Sumerian names in Greek 
religious usage. Thus, Anu, heaven god, appears in 
Greek as “Avoc; Ea, water-god, appears as “Aoc; 
Abzu, the primaeval deep, as "Ataoav; the god Ellil 
as ”I\Atvoc; the divine star Mulubabbar (Jupiter) as 
ModoBoBap; the great ones Mah as Mcyot, ete. 

In the final contest between Christianity and the 
ancient mysteries, in the form of Mithraism, Christianity 
was victorious and Greece accepted it. Two of the 
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fundamental strains in Christianity, the objective and 
ritualistic and the mystical and metaphysical, were 
mediated, the first chiefly through the medium of Juda- 
ism, the second through that of Greek thought. 

The ease with which the Egyptian Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus, became the Greek and Roman Serapis, Isis, 
and Harpocrates is a symbol of the way in which the 
ancient Near Oriental religious ideas passed into Greek 
and Roman religious usage, and is the religious equiva- 
lent of the transmission from the East through Greece 
to the West of all the main elements of our Western 
civilization, literature, art, architecture, science and 
many other elements not capable of being introduced 
into a brief survey like the foregoing. 


1 That scientific and philosophical works of ancient Greeks 
were made known to Latin readers often through translations 
based on Arabic texts has been clearly shown by R. Walzer, 
“Arabic Transmission of Greek Thought to Medieval Europe” 
(Bulletin of John Rylands Library, Vol. 29, No. 1 (1945) 160-183. 

2 This statement is based upon the Sinai inscriptions discovered 
by Sir Flinders Petrie in 1904 and the researches and interpreta- 
tion of the inscriptions by Orientalists since that date. The 
latest authoritative study of the whole problem was made by 
Professor Martin Sprengling of the University of Chicago in 
1931, The Alphabet its rise and development from the Sinai 
Inscriptions, University of Chicago Press. 

3 The first scholar to demonstrate the dependence of the Odyssey. 
upon the Gilgamesh Epic was Professor Peter Jensen of Marburg 
in 1924, Gilgamesch Epos, juddische Nationalsagen, Ilias und 
Odyssee, Leipzig, 1924. 

4 A papyrus acquired by Golénischeff and now in the Hermitage 
in Leningrad, Golénischeff, Le Conte du Naufragé, Cairo, 1912. 

5 Since the translation in 1911 by Erman of an Egyptian 
hieroglyphic text, on a black granite stone acquired by the 
British Museum in 1805, written originally in the time of Menes 
about 3000 B.C., it has been clear that Greek dramatists found 
their models in ancient Egypt drama (A. Erman, Ein Denkmal 
memphitischer Theciogie, Berlin, 1911). There are other Egyp- 
tian dramas earlier than the earliest Greek ones; see, for example, 
K. Sethe, Dramatische Tezte zu altigyptischen Mysterienspielen, 
Leipzig, 1928. 

6 P. Gilbert, “Un Modéle égyptien de Phidias”, with illustra- 
tions, Chronique d’Egypte, No. 38 (1944) 207-8. ? 

7 P. Gilbert, “Eléments égyptiens 4 J’Origine des Ordres 
Grecs”, Chronique d’Egypie, No. 31 (1941), 52-68 with illustra- 
tions. 

8 See also an ancient Assyrian representation of the lever, 
from the time of Sennacherib, Chronique d’Egypte, No. 36 
(1943), p. 189. 

9. See The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, by J. H. Breasted, 
Chicago, 1930, which was written about 2000 B.C. 

10 As to law, the Babylonians were the supreme Jaw-givers in 
antiquity, as the famous Code of Hammurabi, about 1800 B.C. 
demonstrates. But their legal gifts were transmitted to Western 
Civilization not through Greece but through the medium of the 
Old Testament. The same is true of business. Tens of thousands 
of Sumerian Babylonian and Assyrian business documents show 
the ancient inhabitants of the Tigres-Euphrates valley to have 
been a highly gifted commercial people. These gifts were 
transmitted to the West through the medium of the Jews who 
largely acquired their business acumen during their exile in 
Babylonia from 586 to 538 B.C. Even coinage, the first use of 
which is usually ascribed to Croesus of Lydia in 570 B. C., was 
really invented in Assyria about 700 B.C. 
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Classical Books for High School Needs 


Our readers will be interested to know that THE 
CuassicAL BuLLETIN has published in booklet form a 
book-list, in handy 5%” by 8%” size, for teachers and 
librarians by Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., co-author of 
“A Reading Course in Homeric Greek.” In explaining 
his purpose, Father Schoder says: “The list of 245 titles 
is presented as an aid to high school teachers and 
librarians, as suggested basis for an adequate classical 
library on the secondary school level. The books listed 
include historical novels on Greek and Roman themes, 
popular essays on various aspects of classical culture, 
history, art, science, literature, and influence on modern 
life, non-technical histories of classical literature, useful 
studies of individual authors or topics together with 
certain fundamental background-books for the teacher 
in authors commonly taught and their setting in ancient 
times. Publisher, date, and price are added for further 
information and convenience. Prices of course may 
change from those formerly announced, but generally 
the increase is not great. 

“In selecting these books from among a vastly larger 
number of works on classical subjects, I have had in 
mind the needs and particular situation in high schools 
today. Strictly learned books of the research type are 
omitted, except the few background-books necessary 
for the teacher’s consultation. With adaptation, the list 
may also be of service on the college level, where many 
of the lighter entries here given would be of little 
interest but the others worthwhile, if supplemented by 
the proper technical and research works. 

“Books marked with a star (*) are of special utility; 

those with a double star (**) are particularly important, 
basic to any good classics library. In buying, the 
librarian might well follow the priority of usefulness 
thus indicated. 
.... “The energetic classics teacher should find in 
books on this list ample suggestions and material for 
personal information and inspirational background, and 
for recommending to the class, or at least to better 
students, that type of side-reading which puts much 
more life and reality into classical authors studied, 
rounds out the student’s concept of ancient civilization 
in the large and tends to arouse an interest which may 
easily lead to further study or reading in our great 
heritage from ancient Greece and Rome.” 

Order your copy or copies now from: The Business 
Manager, THe CriassicaAL BULLETIN, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, St. Louis 3, Mo., at the reasonable cost of 12¢ each, 
in quantities of fifteen or more; single copies, 15¢ each. 

J. BE. R. 


Scientific Warfare, Seneca, and a Psalm 


There are a good many items appearing in our press 
these days, not highly written up nor conspicuously 
featured, about bactericlogical warfare and about studies 
conducted ia regard to it by the representatives of the 
country’s armed forces working in concert—quamquam 
animus meminisse horret luctuque refugit—with the lead- 
ing universities. 

This seems like the last and most up to date item in 
“modern scientific warfare” (God save the mark!) ; yet 


23.7 


there is a curious passage in Seneca, Dialog:, 4.9.3, where, 
after quoting from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 1.144 sqq., 
lines dealing with the general ethical deterioration of 
mankind, the Roman philosopher remarks that what 
Ovid has catalogued is just a fraction of all humanity’s 
offenses against moral sanctions, and launches into a 
highly passionate sentence which recapitulates the horrors 
of warfare in his own time. Among these horrors occurs 
the significant entry pestilentiam manu factam, of the 
significance of which there can be no doubt, since it 
follows directly upon violatos fontes venenis. As to 
manufactam Favez in his separate edition of the Con- 
solatio ad Marciam (Dial. 6) remarks, ch. 19: “many 
... est le contraire de natura, et signifie ‘artificiellement,’ 
d’ou parfois: ‘volontairement, 4 dessein.’” 

The Roman philosopher speaks of the practice with 
horror and condemnation; how much of that is felt 
today in our own Christian civilization? However, 
perhaps there may be some few who, reading the above, 
may turn with myself in thought to Psalm 90 (91) 5-6: 
Non timebis a terrore nocturno, a sagitta volante in die: 
A peste quae vagatur in tenebris, a pernicie quae vastat 
meridie, and then for the reason of such confidence to 
verse 9: Nam refugium tuwm est Dominus, Altissimum 
constituisti munimen tuum. 


University of California WituraM Harpy ALEXANDER 


Gilbert C. Peterson’s sense-line arrangement of 
Cicero’s For Archias is now available. 12 each in quan- | 
tities of 20 or more; single copies 15¢ each. 


Saint Louis University 
and the 


CLASSICS 


Saint Louis University has believed én 
classical education since its inception as 
a secondary school in 1818. 


Jts Department of Classical Languages is 
fully sympathetic with the great tradition and 
convinced of the place of the classics in our 
changing world. 


— 


Sts ideals envision a combination of the 
best objectives of modern classical research, 
along with the timeless aims of genuinely 
humane education. 


Jts courses in classical languages look to 
the needs and interests both of students in 
the undergraduate schools and of specialists- 
in-training in the graduate school. 
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